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MEMOR ANDUM ON CASTRO'S STATEMENTS 
AND NOTES ON CUBAN TRIP, April 5-9, 1963 


TO: The Attorney Geaeral 


FROM: Joka E. Nolaa, Jr. 


Fellewing ig a summary of statemeats made by Castro 
te me or ia my presence tegether with coms gemeral actes 


and obser vations about the trip. This sum 


mary does aot include 
any of the matters discussed by Denovagz and Castro duriag their 
leag earlyomoraing conference om Sunday, April 7, when I wae 
mot presext. Thaeg coaference is reported ϑ ἃ tape made by 


Denevan aad im ἃ report to Mr. δά θα. 


Guerilla Warfare: 
Castro lo a studeat and staumch advecate of guerilla warfare. 


His sald that they knew little or sothing about if whea the revolution 


sted: they imprevided aad experimeated during their time im the 


umftaime. He said that the essence of succeasiul guerilla 
operations is a strong political orientation and thet thie spirit - 
identity with a dymamie political movemes’ - is much more important 


than military techalique and equipmest. He cited CIA emphasia om 


oge 
techaique rather tham political orleatatica as a serious mi stake. 
He said they had obtained CIA manuals, considered them excellent 


amd were using them in their owa training. 


He appeared te have a very real scora for regular: military 


, 
forces and what he refers to as the military mind." He said that 


he had δ strong faith ia the outcome of the revolution fram the time 
hea was sure that the governmest would comtiaue’ tea use only regular 
military forces against him. Ha said that their metheds and moves 
were usually predictable amd ἐξ waa characteristic ef tham thag 

if a plan hed to be abandened, they were totally leat. He made 
frequen? references to "guerilla meutality” which ke considered 
essential te success im fighting im Cuba and the “regular military 


mentality” which he considers te be fatal. 


Gubarm Baseballs 


ARB BIRR E gw 


ur, it’s orgaaized so that the winalag team from each 


@ and the all-star team from that league compete for the right 


Pe πὰ": 


ὃ go om to ths maxt leval of competi#fien,. There is a team for each 
previace, named im most lastasces for the mogt important crop 


er preduct preduced there, ig., tha Havama Province team is calied 


«ΞΖ. 
“Industriales," Duriag 1958, Last year of the Batista government, 
total attendance at ball gamea had dwindled te a few thousand. 
There was a sharp increase last year and total atteadance this 
year during a 2-months «402862 was about 56% over the total 
“attendance last year during a 3-moath season. 

Castro ia very enthustastic akout Sports. On Saturday he 
played a 9-laning basebal’ game im the stadium himself aad pitched 
the firet ὁ imaings. The players om both sidas were pick-up teams, 
He played ia his dungaree uniform. There was B® pubile attendance. 
He views the increased attendance af Sports events as aa indication 
that the people are happy aad are eajoying themeelves. On the 


Friday, Saturday and Suaday alghts while we were im Havana the 


ductrinies and the Oriestales engaged im a 3egame piayeff for the 
AlioGuba champlouship. Castre was a strong rooter for tha 


Orientales repre seuting his hame previace. The isdustriales woa 
the play-off afer drepplag tke first game. We watched the first 


CRG games om Friday ami Saturday alghts. 


Ba said that identificagion ef the ladividual eigisem with the 


army was the most important clement in maintaining am effective 


otha 
military force. For years in Cuha the army had bees viewed 
| 89 being the ememy of the people. The army took what it needed 
or wanted from citizens and never paid. He feels that the present 
᾿ Cubaa militia lo morely am extension of the Cuban people into the 


military sphere and that it has the peoples!’ support. 


The Revolution, 1956-58: 


He said thag before starting the revolution he had been told that 
| he might win with the army or without the army but that ke could not 
wim agaiast the army. He placed the total strength of Batista's 
army at 56, 000. 
β ᾿ He theught in the beglaning that the τονοϊυέίοα could be 
β developed ia ths cities, priucipally Santiage de Cuba and Havana. 
| He abandoned thia approsch after the Moncade Barracks assault ia 
ἑ 1953 whea be said he realized that Batieta’s large army could 
| concentrate ite forcee aad use ite strength mest effectively in the cities 
where commuaications aad transportation were af its disposal. In 


| 
the provinces aud particularly im the moumtaine this could act be 
éonge E was ag that poims that he took his revolutiog te ths 


coumtryside aad te the people. 
He told of a careful campaign te wis the trust aad allegiance 


of the pecple. His mem paid for all of the Mvesteck or food that 


‘forces ust the final weeks af the war whan, im scane imetances, entire 


ie 


ofa 

they took, they observed a rigid code of courteous treatment of the 
people aad of ne’ using force against them. They were aided, of 
course, im this campaign by the brutality of Batista's ferces 

which lacreased ag the war of attrition progressed and Batista's 
grip became more and more insecure. 

Δὲ the same time they competed for the support of the people, 
they competed for the support of Batista's army itself. They 
released all reguiar army soldiers that they captured after taking 
thelze weapeas, amrmusitiea and aaything that would be of value 
te their forces. Affer ouch captare, Batista's soldiers would be 
transferred out of Oriente Province te umite of the army stationsd 


elsewhere, ἴα the istier meatha of tha war when fightia 


g opened up 
om other froats many of the men who had surreadered the first time 


in Orleate Province readily surrendered a second or eves 8 third 


time because they felt confides? ef the came Rind of treatment. 


He said there were ne large acale defkacting from Batista’s 


campanies with ali officers amd equipment surreadered. 
As Ris ferces.developed tha techalques of tha mountala 


guerilla warfare, they also developed leaders. Frem his original 


=a 

band of a few that went into the Slerra Msaestra Sfter the landing 

im Oriente Province, he sald that Che Gueverra aad Camillo 
Cleafuegos developed to the point where each was given a troop of 
mea and seat off fromtl maim group to open up additional eactors 
of the overall effort. 

In response to ἃ question fram Doaovan, Castro talked about 
the rola of the American, Morgaz, ἰδ the revolutica and in the 
gove rament after. Ha refarred to Morgam as the member of a group 
headed by aacther individual (mow cae of tha leaders οὐ Alpha 66). 
Thies group operated Independently in one of the provinces (I beliawe 
Cameguay) toward the end of the war and functioned principally as 
a holding operation. They kept 2 large force of government troops 
occupied there without engaglag im any real fighting. 

Whea the war was over, this group - according to Castro - had 
an eagerness im seeking material rewards amd military rank aot 
matched by thelr recerds la combat. He though? that this group did 
net have the proper spirit ef the revolution. He said he gave Morgan 
ἃ jeS ia the goveramem - im charge of fish hatcheries, Ibelleve - amd 


thea it wae fouad that Mergaa was involved im the smuggiiag of arma to 


a coumerrevolutiogary group headed by his old commander. Castro 


said he would like to have dene something for Morgam, but the charge 


-7. 
was just too serious. Morgan was shot. 

Whea askad about Herbert Mathews and the effect of his 
first stories written inlS7, Castro tended to minimise Mathews! 
influence. He said that the articles ind ne effect withia Cuba because 
they were act seem there, that his group had beer im the mountaing 
for many moaths when the Mathews articles first appeared aad that 
the group remaimed at about the same strength fer long after the 
articles had appeared. He said hie strength only begas to grow after 
dissatisfaction with the Batista regime became widespread, and he 


had gained the coafidence of the "peasants" Is the provinces. 


Tke Οὐδ Government: 

Castro said that the first year of the sew government (1959) 
was hectic and cited less of almest the extim managerial class of 
Cuba as the most serious siagle problem. He said the Goverament 


ἐξ ϑᾷ many things on Su-experimental bagis aad made maay mistakes. 


Ne? among these, however, was the program te wipe cut 
ἀλλο θεν within one year. This he described im glowing terma, citing 


romples of pecple learming to read and write a the age of Τῷ, atc. 


«8. 
The dominent simgia theme im Castro's comversations, tha 
one ta which he returme again and again, is pointing out things that 
his goverament has dese for "the people." These references are 
always highlighted by comparisons with the situation under Batista. 
They are alwaya presented im terms of thair low cost te the people. 
la this way wewere showm apartments on the read to Veradero 
Q5,086 apartments}; vacation houses for workers, vacation resorts, 


ete. Castro explained the goveramest’s program for plating 


millicas of trees throughout Cuba (20 reforestration program pre vicualy!| 


particularly at the beaches, "se the people cam have shade δῷ well as 

aug." im the restauraa’ δὲ a workers’ resort he explained the menu 

te us in seme detailipayiag particular attention to the price of each item, 
He aaid that ia 1959 there had berm thousands of unemployed and 

a serious uzempleymem problem. But under the impetas of the 

revolution, he said, new projects bad begum amd sow he said there 

waa ἃ laber skhortags. Es referred te people new moving fram job to 


job as a curren’ problem amd said he thought if would have to be 


Castre explained that there had bees a dreught im Cuba for the 
past twe years and that primarily for this reasoa the preduction of 


Sugar cane was off aigmificantly. He aaid that ths blow te their 


Je 
economy had beer softened, however, by the relatively high price 
of sugar over that period, and that they would have a large crop 
this year. 

Discussing the agriculture problem gemerally, he said thas 
with a good deal of land im a crop like sugar there could be a profit 
in farming. But ke said it wae difficult for a small farmer te make 


a hiviag im othercrops, amd he sought te demonstrate the difference 


as we drove sleng the road through Matausas Previnace by polating 
out the same crop under the care of am individual farmer om ἃ small 
plet aad as raised om a collective farm. He said that the | 
collectives were designed toe sciva the problem of the email farmer 
and that they had beem fairly successful. 

He said there is a milk shortage in Cuba today. For that 


reasom they have passed 8 law prohibiting the killing of cows. 


Bis eppareat that the Cubazs have discovered the usility of 


the cemeat bleck. With it they have cemstructed several types of 


& basic smell house for fishermea and farmers. Without the 


eecesalty ef central heating, these caa be pus up quickly amd imq 


SiG aA 


measively, There Aare, at any rage, δ let of them around. Paiated 


for the old 


ia bright colors they provide an attractive replacement 


matched reef huts that many ima Cuba still Mve im Castro said that 


olQe 

after the government had pug some d these cement block 

houses up the people got the idea that they wanted to put them 

up themselves. Thea he said that the governmest was directing its 


agtention to {adi 


Ag am adequate source of aupply of cament blocks 


28 a cheap price. He seemed to take exceptional pride ia thia selfe~ 


cometructian by the peasants" oa the land they farmed. 

Castre alse is keealy interested im submarine fishing and 
underwater life. Hae had bees told stories of the "lady fish" 
Ε suppesedly weighing 10,060 pouads and te be found eff the South 
ceast of Cuba, and pursuit ef this fish is a topic that te diacusses 
with guste. 

He expreseead considerable interest im the aystem of closad 
circuit television wth whichthe New York public achool aystem is now 
experimenting. Hse alse aeemed interested im the possibility af 


athe New York Worlds Fair ix 1964. 


Geseraliy speaking, Castre appears to have δῷ lateresé la 


mg thet might contribute to the raising of living standards. He 


soctag preoccupied with this gabject. 


. ον ΝΝ Cuba having ae exhibit 
On Meuday Merning, we areag at 5:39 aed aRer breakifag? left 


ea 

Varadero for the long drive across Cuta through Matanzas Province 
te the Bay οὗ Pigs om the sowh shore. As wa approached the salt 
marshes just north of the Bay of Pigs, Castro begaa his description 
ofthe battles, This description was te continue until we kad arrived 
at the water and boarded the boat amd then if was resumed after 
we finished flaking aed wers driven te Playz ἴσοι te νἱὲ εἰξ ths 
fishing school there. 

B may be well te mention first that the Bay of Pigaisa ~ 
lar ge body of water, possibly 26 miles across and perhaps 16 miles 
deep. Ag its sortherm ond ie Playa Larga, now a resort for 
workers and their families, sad om its eastern side is Piaya Giroa, 
where che principal landing and most of the fighting took place. 

The salt marshes extend all around the bay to ἃ depth οὗ 5 miles 

GE 80, amd they are said to be totally impaszable exces for one 
maim road runaing through aad a secoadary road from ths casters 
side of the Bay. The salt marsh points up the strategic significance 


ed the site because control ef the extreme dads of the raad means 


akZo 

Te demonstrate the impasaibility of salt marsh, Castro atepped 
our cara and walked several paces into the marah from the side of 
the road. The ground was spoagy and water cosed up ag his boota 
suak dows iato it. Same of his guards exhibited concera, and he 
returned to the road before quicksand of the marshes could furnish a 
welrd twiet to what we refer te as ‘the Cuban problem. " 

Ha said that hia advance information of the invasicn wae 
obtained im detail fram the Americam pres Through the press he was 
aware οἵ the formation and training of the lavasios forces. The 
oaly questions were ths date aad whether there would be a single 
thrust imvasion of mamy laadlag parties at different peists along 
the coasts of Cuba. 

He said that if wasd car to him well im advance of the invasion 
thet {t would have te be a single landing. Because the Brigade was 
led by regular military officers and trained in regular military 


motheds he felt certain that it could act moun® tue guerillactyps 


icagive that would haw to fellow the many simultaaco 


Réerces. if thsre was te be δῖ cas landing, bo was protty 
cure thas (ἃ would be δὸ the Bay of Pigs, amd ke conaidered im advance 
preblema ef moving hig men aad equipment te that site. 

He said he aleo realized well im advance of the imvasion that 


ik ous his avaliable alreram®, For 


thore weuld be am attempé to kuoc 


ol Se 
this reasea he had ordered them dispersed and camouflaged, and he 
noted that they could afford ta lose a few anyhow because they had more 


planes thas pilots. He cited a critical shortage of artilisry-trained 


peraoasel ag ancther weakness which he was aware of imadvanee. To 
meeé thie problem he doubled up on artillery clases (taugh? by Czech 
technicians) and ordered that the Cubaa students taught in the moraing 
would teach other Cuban students ia the afternoon of the same day. 
When the invasion cama he said that they had an adequate number 
of trained artillerymes. "Artillery," as he used the term, includes 
antiaircraft. He sald they had more thaa 54 antlaircraft Quis 
mostly 26 mm, aad they were able to move them ali to the Bay of 
Pigs area shortly after the invasion etarted. | 
RB wae for this reason that he said that aircover for the 
. Brigade would aot have been decisive: his antiaircraft was sa atroag 
tha ig would have been able to knock out aven much stronger air 
support for the invasion. 
He told ef having built the roads by packing hard dirt and 
wrecks om the reck base under the saig marsh, He poimted ous the 
place whare the paratrcops had landed, the control point where the 


maim road emerged from the salt marsh and joimed firm grouad. 


al4= 
He said that he had beea in Havana, asleep, when he wag 
notified that the invasion had actually begum. Arising, he hurried 
te the Bay of Pigs. Shortly after he arrived, he received a message 
that this was only a feimg and that another landing was being made 
simultan@ouely at Pinar Del Ric. Ha hurried there oaly to find 
that this was a false report. E was mecessary fer him to return 
to the Bay of Pigs where the battle raged. 
He heted the differeace between depleyment of air by both 
sides. His airplases were directed te ekip the mem onthe beach 
and proceed directly to am attack om the supporting ships. The 
Brigade’s air proceeded directly to attack Cubam troops arriving to 
fight the paratroopers δὲ the read head. : 
Castro said he viewed the immediate establishment of a 
provisinnal goverumeat as the objective of the invasion. He said 
they did aot come prepared te capture very muck ground, or ta 
racelve the suppert of a simultancous uprising of the pseple. He felg 
that be had te prevent the landing of the provisional goverament at 
the beseh af all coete, and for that reacom he considered time of the ΜΝ 
very essease and considered it asceasary te mount wave afer wave 


im attacks against the invaders. 


οἰθο 
He explained that they had ἃ systern of communicaticas by 
runger rathar than by radio and cited several examples of faulty 
communications, wroug words amd messages act received among hig 
troops. ia some imstamces thie had caused his treapa to fire on 
their own mea and chacs had resulted. 
Whas asked about casuaities sustained by the defenders, he 
seemed to stall and whea pressed fizally came up with am estimate 
of 156-186 dead. He was vague abouf the total wounded, and had 
ao additional comments despite the surprise we exprensed at this 
total -far lower tham any heard of previously. 
Toward the end of the battle he said that he passed one group 
of 26<25 of the Brigade, huddled together, still retaining their weapons 
but thoroughly demoralized. He said that be had ae fear of them 
because they were so demoralized aud he attributed that conditioa 
_to their training ag a regular military force and thelr consequent total 
losa of all imitiative when the plam they were carrying cut had gone awzy. 
The distances involved im the battle were far greater thm I 
had knewa befere (Playa Giroa, fer example, is mora tham 20 
kilometers from Playa Largaj, After we returned from a day on 
the boats out om the Bay, Castro took us ever te Playa Girom, preseat 


site of a achool for bys learning to be flokermem. Tk was late 


A 
d 


-lSe 

affernooa whsawe arrived. The cars stopped close to a 

balk field where a large number of boys were playing amd Castro 
preceeded to the field and hit a few im batting practice. The 

distance from the cars te the playing field was perhaps 200 yards. 

His crowd of young admirers builf up as we walked along and there were 
literally huadreds of young boya around him by the time he had 

takem a stance at the plate. Their appreciatian continued δὲ a high voice 
level despite his some what dismal performance as a hitter. We then 


trooped back to the cars and drive off. 


“}7. 


GENERAL CONVERSATION RET TO HAV 


From the fishing acheal we begam our return trip to Havana 
with the first stop at Treasure Lake, a werkers’ resort constructed 
from the salt marehes. We left the cars at the resort entrance 
adjacent to the highway and boarded apeed boats for the run of a 
rnile of so through the curving chanmels cut out of the marsh. 
Treasure Lake itself is se asmed because of the large quantities of 
gold and ailver fish found there. The resort has been built on wooden 
piliages which hold ig above the water. Cottages, the pavillion, etc. 
are connected by arching wooden walkways and by the channela. 
Everything is wood, there are no telephones; architecture is based 
om that of the early Indians, first people in Cuba. We were teid the 
cottages rended for $8-12 per day each, including meals. 

From Treasure Lake we went to a public restaurant for dinser 
and from there began the 2 1/2 hour return trip te Havana. It was 
during this trip that Donevam and Cagtre engaged im ἃ lemg converga- 
tom covering a variety of general subjects. 

The ceaversation began with Donovan's cheervation that Castro 


could well be agaassinated during hia mingling with the people and 


frequent public exposure. Castro replied that he felt that the crowds 


themselves farnished a large measure of protection because he felt that 


[Goa 


moat of the people were atroagly for him and thus served to insulate 
him from any would-be assasein. Beyond that, however, he said 

that he learned a lot from talking with the people and thet it was 
actually necessary for him to pperate effectively. He said that this 
type of exposure serves to increase the people's respect for him and 
the popularity of his government. He added that he did not feel the 
risk was actually toe great; he felt that there waa little or no feeling 
directed against him personally as distinguished frem his government; 
im five years there had bcem no serious problem. 

Castro said he thought tha? the Cuban invasion was the result 
of bad advice given to President Kennedy by those arcund him. 
Donovan aseured him that many im the U.S. felt that Castre was badly 
advised from time to time alse, but that we would act go into that. 
Castro said that im Cuba in 1960 they had regarded the new adminis- 
tration im Waehington hopefully, that they had hoped ἐξ would adopt 
amore stateeamanlike'' approach to Cuba. Then they head seem that 


there wae act to be improvement. We made no comment. 


tee eaid, 'This mam McNamara, what is hie background? 


io he a military man?" Domevam answered that McNamara’s military 
service had been relatively mimer daring World War Τῇ, that before 
becoming Secretary cof Defense he had been president of ome of cur 


largest corporations. They asked whick one. Castro sald he had 
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asked about McNamara because McNamara sounded to him like a 
military mam, he used military terms correctly like he was 
accustomed to them and really understecd them. Donovan said he 
was sure that Secretary McNamara would have received the sug- 
gestions of his military advisors before making a public addrees. 
Castro then asked if ἐξ was not strange that we should have 
our military department ip the hands of a mam not experienced ia the 
military. He wae then advised af the stroag tradition of civilian 
control im thie country and the warning in Eisenhower's farewell 
address was mentioned. Castro said ἐξ ecemed to him that McNamara 
was very efficient, and that car govermment, for all ite aise, was 
able to move very quickly. He said he was very impresecd with this 
and implied that failure te act quickly was one of the problema he 


faced in Cuba. 


There was some talk of the high value placed by Americans 


om independenc 


if he thought there was any other people im the world as independent 
δῷ the Americana, and Desovan replied that he didm's thimk there 
was. Cagtre then said that he regarded Donovan ag the prototype 
of the present day succesaful American, citing the fact thet he was 
abbs to operate independently outside the guidelines of established 


procedures. He said it seemed te him that Denevam was able te 


«20. 
think origimaliy om a pragmatic basis and make the most of situationas 


89 they developed and it seemed to him (Castro) that these were 
American traits. 

There followed ἃ discussion of freedom of the press where 
Castro acknowledged that the government controlled ‘about 5% of the 
news im Cuba. He said that the remainder was free and outside of 
government control and complained that he had a lot of difficulty 
with the preas printing things that the government didn't want them 
to or things that might be confrary to the government intereat. 

There was a discuasica of the Havana English language radic 
broadcasts (pure propaganda of the driest and most obvious sort). 
Castro acknowledged that this could well be and said he had nct been 
aatisied with these broadcasts. 

_ A@ we reached the outskirts of Havana the conversatica 
turned te detaila of the release of the alindivera the following day 
and the other Americans om the 22nd. Castro came inte the house 
te ge over game of the documentary evidence related te the skindivers. 


He lets after 


8 half-hour or so and that was the last we saw kim. 


oZhe 
ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 

Castro's Health: 

ig would seem to be goed, Valleja, his personal physician, 
said that he had some gastric difficulty a few moazths ago which had 
cleared up. V lMejo thought this was a result of the irregular life 
he leads, rushed meals, ekipped meals, tensiom, ete. Castro 
himeelf said that he now sleeps 6 houre ἃ night and leads a much 
more regular existence tham daring the first year of the goverament. 


He appears fi¢ and seemed to be im good shape after submarin 


fishing for something over two hours which he said was the equivalent 


of awimming 2-3 miles. The day we were with him he had about 


4 heurd sleep but thes took a long nap after lunch. That night in 
the car he expressed satisfaction that he was not Hred after such an 
active day. He has never seemed the least bit tired when we have 
been with him. Ho eats lightly (usually Ginishing up with a dich of 
sour milk} and drinks a goed deal of orgage juice, rarely drinks 


thing aleoholfe (2 acotch and sodas Saturday night) and smokes 


Hie pereonal security seems adequate and efficient. There 
were 8-12 men traveling with him wherever we went. We traveled 
ia bis car. There were twe other cars that rotated the lead and 


tail pesitions. The cars are all late-50's mode] Gidsmobiles. 
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Among the guards is one whe prepares all Castro's meale and thia 
roam always served him, even im the public restaurant. When we 
were fishing these guards manned patrol craft which accompanied 
us and they had separate speed boats for the trip through the 
channele oug to Treasure Lake. The guards are all armed with 
sidearma at the minimum and the cara are stocked with stem gung, 
machine guns, automatic rifles and ammunition, They drive well 
but very fast. The tail car blocks so that mo other car can get inte 
the comvoy. They autematically set up security arcund whatever 
buliding Castro is im. 

Credibility: 

Castro talks with conviction and with flashes ef apparent 
candor. Throughout the prisener exchange negotiations he has been 
both reasomable and reliable and has net been difficult te deal with. 
It ia obvious, however, that some of his etstements do ast equare 
with reality (only 5% ef zawsa comtrolied) and cthere seam Very 
questicnable (success of the anti-iliiteracy campaign, low casualties 
at the Bay of Pigs, ete.). I have tsied te set out what he sald ag 
accurately as ὃ cam recall it, and a close review of this may turm up 


ether items thef give a better measure of his credibility. 


| 
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Limits ef Qur Observations: 

We were in Cuba this time for a period of five days. Our 
contact with Castro was relatively close over that entire period; 
we were with him a good deal and saw him in a variety of circum- 
stances and different surroundings. Apart from the contact with 
him, however, wa talked with only two other Cubans (Vallejo and 
Mendes who was im charge of the diplomatic gucet houses). Wea 
had mo access to any of the Cuban people. Itig prebably alge true 
that our presence im Havana was concealed from most cf the Cuban 
people. Castro never appeared im public in Havana sith us. He 
me? us δὲ Varadere and the trip to the Bay of Pigs began from there 
ang ended im Havama after dark. 

General Obcervations: 

We were driven back and forth through Havana innumerable 

times and we covered 600-700 miles through cities, villages ang 


countryside during Sunde During the trip om Mosday 


we met ἃ let of people with Castro who talks to everybody. My 
observations om the basis of this experience were the fellewing:s 


i} The country ie saturated with propaganda, all of it 
goveramen’s, meet of if communistic or militant, 
Newspapers, radic, billboards, buildiags, are deo 
vesed im large measure to propaganda, There ic 
iitele or no advertising. 


ap Qa 


2) The people seem active and apirited. There were 
just under 30, 000 enthusiastic rocters at the baseball 
games we attended, people thronged the strects an 
Saturday night, the churches were filled en Palm 
Suaday, ete. 


3} Castre io a skilled politician. He seeme coastantly 
in front of the people or on exhibition ig ome way or 
amother, im public or im the press. People yell 
“Pidelt" when he passes and he waves back. This may 
ποῦ mean much. Om the cther hand, during three tripe 
te Cuba I have not see or heard of any dissatisfaction 
with him personally. 


4) Material welfare of the people le difficult te judge. 
They seem reasonably well fed and dresaged. Stores, 
however, are short of many consumer items, parti- 
cua ἰ in clothes. Spare parts are aseded for 
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